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Wuen the Humphrey Humane 
Slaughter Bill S.1636 was passed by 
the United States Senate on July 23, 


1956, it bore hardly any resemblance 
to the fine, forceful bill “with teeth in 
it” introduced a‘year ago by Senator 


Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota. 


Completely emasculated by amend- 
ments, the bill no longer provides that 
prior to slaughter livestock and poul- 
try must be rendered insensible. It no 
longer provides penalties or any time 
limit for compliance. It provides only 
that an “Advisory and Research Com- 
mittee” continue to study the practi- 


cability of humane slaughter methods. 


Now humane organizations look to the 


Cover Photo by Carlton E. Buttrick is of 
Mrs. Arlon Clarke’s miniature poodle, Sylvie, 


taken at League’s Summer School. 


Keep the 
BANDWAGON 


Rolling! 


House of Representatives to pass a 


strong, effective humane slaughter bill. 


Many House members have said they 
will not pass the watered-down Senate 
bill when it comes up in the House. 
Harold D. Cooley, 


Chairman of the House Committee on 


Representative 


Agriculture, has indicated his interest 
in the original proposal for compulsory 
legislation. Write to Mr. Cooley today, 
urging him to support only a strong 
humane slaughter bill, as proposed by 
The American Humane Association. 
Talk to your own Senators and Rep- 
resentatives while they are at home 


during summer recess. 


With strong support in the House, a 
good bill may still be passed in this 
Congressional year, or early in the next 


session. 


THE LEAGUE IN ACTION — Jody Stokes with her pet Husky won the Grand Award at the ANIMAL 
FRIENDS’ SUMMER SCHOOL Pet Show held at the Megansett Baseball Field. 
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LEAGUE'S Vow Headquarters 
NEARS COMPLETION 


ATIENCE,” *tis said, ‘‘is a virtue.” 

If true, then the officers, directors 
and staff of the League are virtuous 
people, as they patiently await the 
completion of our new building. 
Patience, however, should not be con- 
strued to mean apathy as those most 
directly concerned with the construc- 
tion work have been anything but 
apathetic. There have been almost 
daily conferences with the contractor 
both — to help 
expedite construction and to approve 
changes or modifications as they 


or architect — or 


occur. Good workmanship is not be- 
ing sublimated for speed, however, 
even though the demolition of the 
Albany Street shelter is a constant 
threat. Fortunately the State Depart- 
ment of Public Works is cooperating 
to ward off this project to as late a 
date as possible, recognizing the 
value of the League’s services to the 
Greater Boston area. 

Actually, much progress has ta- 
ken place since the June issue of 
Our FourRFOOTED FRIENDs recounted 
the story of the cornerstone laying. 
Most of the work remaining to be 
done is of the slow, but important, 
finishing variety. The second floor 
which will house the executive of- 


fices should be completed as you read 
this. Ceilings and electrical fixtures 
are installed, asphalt tile flooring in 
place and final coats of paint are 
being applied. The end of August 
should see this area completed. 
Meanwhile, work is being pushed 
in the clinic and shelter areas. The 


new fibre glass cages are presently 
being bolted into place, lighting fix- 
tures are going up and necessary Car- 
pentry work is being completed. 
Even though a major difficulty in 
sub-soil condition was found, land- 
scaping around the new building has 
been finished and grass is sprouting 


Workmen preparing steps and walk leading to main entrance to League's new 


building. 
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WANTED 


We feel that a piano would 
be a nice addition to the 
League’s new auditorium. 
It could serve on many oc- 
casions as meetings of both 
children and adults are 
scheduled. If any reader has 
a small piano he or she 
would like to donate and 
have trucked to our new 
headquarters please contact 
either Mr. Buttrick or Mr. 
Wentzel at HAncock 6-9170. 
A small or spinet type would 
be preferable because of 
space limitations and ease in 
moving. 


Looking from shelter and clinic entrance toward main entrance and auditorium. 
Landscape work is completed and grass now growing in dirt areas. 


in the seeded areas. Trees will be 
planted later in the year at strategic 
locations. Asphaltic concrete has been 
applied to general and clinic parking 
areas, as well as to garage and carport 
flooring. Fibre glass cages being unloaded at new building site. 

When completed the League’s 
new building will be one of the most 
beautiful and striking of its kind in 
the United States. It, also, has been 
planned to be functional, for after all 
its primary purpose is to serve ani- 
mals and their needs. We hope to be 
operating from our new address 
(Corner ‘Tremont and _ Arlington 
Streets) before the end of September 
and urge our members and friends to 
drop in for a visit. When we are more 
certain of a completion date, an 
‘open house” and dedication cere- 
monies will be announced. We are 
proud of our new headquarters and 
want our members, friends, and 
friends of animals to see this new 
edifice which has been erected for the 
specific purpose of helping to alleviate 
suffering and cruelty. 
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NE OF THE first gala functions to 

be held in the Auditorium of 
our new building at the Corner of 
Tremont and Arlington Streets will 
be the 54th Annual Fair to be known 
this year as the Autumn Harvest 
Festival on October 25th and 26th. 
And a festive occasion it should be, 
offering, as it does, our Fair Com- 
mittee the opportunity to express 
their decorative talents in many new 
ways. Mark these dates on your 
calendar now, and note particularly 
the new location of the Fair. 

The Fair will necessarily be more 
compact this year with fewer tables, 
but will continue to offer the same 
wide selection of items of quality and 
usefulness as in previous years. Among 
the tables this year will be found that 
outstanding favorite, the Food and 
Cake Table loaded with its accus- 
tomed special breads, cakes, pies, and 
many other delicacies fresh from 
kitchens throughout the metropolitan 
area. The Pine Ridge Table will be 
piled high with gleaming jellies and 
jams from summer and fall canning, 
as well as fudge to tempt the most 
fastidious. Gifts for the person or 
family that ‘“‘has everything” will be 
found on the Treasure Table, where 
the sparkle of cut glass and the luster 
of silver set off the gifts that will be 
‘*treasured forever.’’ Useful items for 
the household and housewife will be 
found on the combined Household 
and Utility Table. Although space is 
definitely limited, the Fair Commit- 
tee is making every effort to arrange a 
modified Snack Bar where sand- 
wiches and coffee will be available 
for luncheon and throughout the 
hours of the Fair. 

A special event that you will not 
want to miss will be the scheduled 
group tours of the new building. We 
hope you will be able to See the 
League in Action, and thus appre- 
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ciate more fully why we need your 
support to carry on our animal wel- 
fare services. At 10:30 a.m. and 2:30 
P.M. on each day of the Fair, we will 
arrange to have members of the staff 
guide groups through the kennels and 
offices of the new building. They will 
be able to answer your questions 
about the routine operation of the 
League. To answer your further 
questions about the over-all function 
and objectives, and the need for sup- 
port of the League, the President and 
various members of the Board of 
Directors will be on hand throughout 
the period of the Fair. 
How You Can Help 

To make the Fair as successful as 
possible, your co-operation is re- 
quired. On the back cover of this 


magazine are listed suggestions as 


to how you can help — Things to 
Make, Articles to Save and Collect 
and Gifts to Buy. Salable articles 
should be mailed to the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston, Corner 
Tremont and Arlington Streets, Bos- 
ton 16, Massachusetts. Or if you prefer, 
articles will be called for anywhere 
within range of our collection service. 
A post card or telephone call will 
make the latter service available to 
you. 
Money 
greatly needed, and should be sent 
to the League, addressed to P. O. 
Box 265, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


contributions are also 


The building program has caused 
considerably more expense than could 
have been reasonably foreseen, and 
your earnest and continued support 
is needed to insure the continuation 
of our animal welfare services. 


Animals like this homeless puppy and equally homeless rabbit are aided by your 
support of the League’s Annual Fair. 


Boston American Photo by Ed Stephan 
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BOSTON COMMON Jue ‘Dairy Festival 


HE Massachusetts Department of 


Agriculture and New England 
Dairy 
year to sponsor the Boston Common 
Festival. The week’s 


Industries co-operated — this 


June Dairy 
exhibitions included thirty-five cows 
and calves of all dairy breeds, dairy 
farm equipment, dairy processing 
equipment and educational displays 
that showed the value of milk in bal- 
anced diets. 

Daily events were held, such as: 
milking contests, cow parades, dem- 
onstrations and exhibits of milk or 
milk products, all, of course, involv- 
ing cows. There were free milk and 
balloons for the children. A charming 
young lady, Lisa Bari, served as Miss 
Dairy Festival. She greeted the visi- 
tors and guests. 

Special attractions were featured, 
all of which focused upon the im- 
portance of dairy animals and em- 
phasized careful handling and other 
good management practices. These 
special attractions consisted of live 
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radio broadcasts, a visit by the Amer- 
ican Dairy Princess, 4-H and F.F.A. 
dairy cattle judging contests, several 
milking contests, appearances of dairy 
and livestock personalities, also radio 
and T’V stars. 

Livestock 
Guy W. 


Mann, sponsored by the Animal 


New England’s two 


Conservation — fieldmen, 


Rescue League of Boston, and John 
> x 


\ 


Robert Davis {left}, President of the Wachusett Chapter of FFA, presents plaque 
conferring the degree of Honorary Chapter Farmer to John C. Macfarlane 
{center} and Guy W. Mann {right}. 


C. Macfarlane, sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, were publicly 
honored at this festival by the mem- 
bers of the Wachusett Chapter F.F.A. 
in recognition of help given to youth 
in livestock conservation activities. 
The degree of Honorary Chapter 
Farmer was conferred upon these 
men with the appropriate plaques 
and certificates. 

It is our duty as humanitarians to 
encourage education pertaining to 
animals. In teaching kindness to 
animals, let’s inform youth and 
adults in regard to the appearance of 
and the need for these animals. Let’s 
impress upon people, particularly 
our youth, that this would be a sad 
and uninteresting world without our 
livestock and other pets. By showing 
the need for animals we take our 
first step in advocating careful han- 
dling of them. We must continue to 
emphasize their value as an impor- 
tant part of our civilized culture, 
thereby insuring comfortable living 
for man as well as animals. 

The Boston Common June Dairy 
Festival helped to do this. 
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Bobby Thackston, son of C. L. Thackston, one of the 

summer school instructors, arrived at the Pet Show 

on his ‘horse and won a special award. Bobby's 
| grandfather holds the reins. 


HE EIGHTH ANNUAL ANIMAL FRIENDS’ SUM- 
MER SCHOOL was conducted by the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston for two weeks in July at Catau- 
met, Cape Cod, Massachusetts. The primary purpose 
of this project is to stimulate children’s thoughts and 


Both girls and dogs take a breather during one of 
Mrs. Arlon B. Clarke's dog obedience classes. 


Animal Friends’ Summer Sc 


Mrs. Guy Mann {center} with a group of girls from her 
ceramics class. 


deeds to appreciate, enjoy and increase their knowledge 
and understanding of all forms of animal life. 

Boys and girls, ages seven to fourteen, registered 
eagerly before the opening day. The children who come, 
many year after year, learn more than just the care of 
pets. A class in ceramics conducted by Mrs. Guy W. 
Mann from the Poultry Research Department, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, was extremely popular. Students 
in this class modeJed nature and animal subjects, and 
because of the patience and untiring efforts of Mrs. Mann 
the work accomplished in two weeks was unbelievable. 

Many children who owned dogs were instructed in 
dog obedience by Mrs. Arlon B. Clarke of Needham. 
Mrs. Clarke is a teacher at Dana Hall in Wellesley and 
is extremely understanding with both children and dogs. 
At the end of the two weeks the results of the training 
were easily evidenced. 

Mr. C. L. Thackston of North Falmouth was an able 
instructor in the woodworking class which has much to 
commend it. Boys and girls in this class not only make 
a worthwhile article, but they also learn about animals 
in doing so, as well as gaining both a knowledge of 
tools and of how to work together. 

The seven-year-old group was divided into two sec- 
tions under the instruction of Mrs. Natalie Webber, a 
student at the University of Pennsylvania Veterinary 
College. Each day a different animal was studied and 
discussed and later modeled and painted. We are sure 
the children, even though young, will Jong remember 
their experience with Mrs. Webber. 

Mrs. Miriam Smith and Miss Harriett Flannery, the 
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ol Conducts Successful Session 


Mr. C. L. Thackston makes a point with a group of boys 
in the woodworking class. 


League’s puppeteers and instructors in the education 
department, taught classes in hand puppets and ma- 
rionettes. As a project to develop patience, cooperation 
and perseverance as well as to promote manual dexterity, 
puppet making and manipulation have no equal. To 
correlate their work with humane thinking, the hand- 
puppet group presented on the closing day a one act 
play “‘All Creatures Great and Small.’ The marionette 
group more than pleased the audience the final day with 
their presentation of ‘““The Further Adventures of Peter 
Rabbit.” 

Mr. Guy W. Mann, the League’s Livestock Conserva- 
tion Director, who has worked for many years with 
children and adults as well as animals, led classes in 
leadership and square dancing which were a high light 
in the day’s program and enjoyed by all children from 
seven to fourteen. 

Each day a special event was planned and took place 
either in the school auditorium or out of doors. This year 
we were able to present to the children many interesting 
people and animals that they had not been in close 
contact with at any time before. Mr. Clarence Felker, 
a 4-H Club representative from Madbury, New Hamp- 
shire, made a special trip to the Cape with a sheep to be 
shorn before the children. This was a thrilling experience 
for us all. Mr. Wesley R. Jones, Mammal Control Super- 
visor for the United States Department of the Interior, 
with his assistant Mr. John Peterson, presented a very 
interesting and instructive program and brought with 
him a raccoon and other wild creatures. Mr. Thomas H. 
Ripley of the State Division of Fisheries and Game 
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Mr. Guy Mann discusses leadership and games with his 
group of boys and girls. 


brought an excellent movie on quail and answered many 
questions. Mr. Hilliard Hopkins, League agent at North 
Harwich on the Cape, gave a demonstration of dog 
obedience. The children and instructors were delighted, 
interested and enlightened about chimpanzees when 
Miss Barbara Partridge of Rockland visited the school 
with ‘‘Mickey.” ‘‘Mickey” visited all the classes and 
enjoyed chocolate milk at refreshment time. 


(Continued on page 14) 


Mrs. Miriam Smith, member of the League's education 
department, instructs a boy and two girls in the art of 


making puppet heads. 


Me 


CAPE 


MarGaret Morse Corrin, Director 


BRANCH 


Harwicupeort, MASSACHUSETTS 


BUsy summer lies behind us and 
by the time this issue of our 
magazine reaches you, many of our 
seasonal visitors will have left the 
Cape. Families who brought pets 
with them will normally, in most in- 
stances, take them home again. There 
are, however, exceptions and it is with 
these that we have to deal. There is 
Mrs. A. whose cat never had been 
known to stray but who, the moment 
the family was packed up and ready 
to leave, was nowhere to be found. 
Would our agent please be on the 
lookout for a lovely Maltese with 
four white paws and keep her until 
they could return and claim her? 

There was the dog who got into a 
last minute fight and had to remain 
in veterinary hands until he recov- 
ered sufficiently to be shipped to his 
master’s home. These represent the 
lucky animals whose owners hold 
themselves responsible, but the irre- 
sponsible class whirling away with- 
out a backward glance or a thought 
for the pets who have become de- 
pendent upon them still exist, alas! 
To catch and bring them to justice is 
usually impossible. 

A heart-warming episode is ex- 
perienced when one finds in good 
hands a deserted dog or cat which 
has been rescued. You may see a 
bright eyed small terrier peering out 
from a truck window to watch his 
master at work on the road and you 
are told by the latter that here is that 
pup who was left locked up in a 
house for 10 days until freed by our 
local agent. “I can tell you no 
money would ever buy him from my 
wife and me,” says this man as he 
climbs back into his truck. Then he 
and Spunky ride away together. 

You who read our magazine may 
recall that in the June issue we 
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described our new shelter which was 
in process of erection on Snail Road 
in Provincetown. Although we have 
been hampered by many delays in 
construction, by the time our Sep- 
tember issue is in your hands this 
home will, in all probability, have 
been opened to the public. 

Meantime our agent, Donald 
Westover, and his family have moved 
into their living quarters and much 
helpful service has been rendered 
both to human beings and animals in 
need. 

A tourist who had been an over- 
night guest in town was seen upon 
leaving to open her car door, push 
her large dog out and speed on her 
way. Our agent who obtained her 
name and address wrote a courteous 
note inquiring what she wished to 


The League’s new 

agent on the Lower 

Cape, Mr. Donald 
Westover. 


have done with her dog which was 
in his hands. No reply was received 
and as her domicile was not in 
Massachusetts it was impossible to 
summon her to court. Fortunately 
there was no difficulty in finding a 
good home for this dog whichghad 
been wantonly deserted. 

Other episodes too harrowing to 
pass on to our readers have occurred 
since our agent became established. 
It is, however, such cases and many 
more which make us thankful that 
we have this new shelter and deeply 
grateful to the memory of Martha 
Atkins who made its creation pos- 
sible. 

May many more staunch friends 
of animals join our ranks and in so 
doing give us encouragement to carry 
on this vital work! 


A little thought, a little care 


Will aid some suppliant somewhere. 


The dog who creeps to you — a stray 
te) / é 


Lives on to cheer you, day by day. 


The desolate cat with unkempt fur 


You save - 


brings magic by his purr. 


A bird Saint Francis blessed, gave song 
Sull echoing down ages long. 


MARGARET MorsE COFFIN 
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I THE first place just what is cow comfort? After think- 
ing this matter through, it seems to me that cow com- 


fort is the attention to the many details of management 
that keep a cow contented, healthy and able to produce 
and reproduce to her best advantage as long as is eco- 
nomically feasible. In my estimation her comfort should 
extend right up to the second that she is_ painlessly 
slaughtered and converted to meat after a lifetime of 
high production. Cows have been known to produce 
and reproduce up to 20 years of age. The average pro- 
ductive life of all dairy cows is nearer five years on a 
national basis. One of the aims of every breeder of cattle 
should be to breed and manage his cattle so that they 
would have a longer life. 

Let’s examine some of the ‘‘things’” that make for 
cow comfort. 


1. Good balanced feeding is a necessity. We shouldn’t expect 
a dairy cow to produce large amounts of milk, and a 
calf besides, on a deficient diet. A really good manager 
will do a bit of pencil work to figure what an animal needs 
in the way of protein, T.D.N. (total digestible nutrients), 
minerals and vitamins and then feed accordingly. No 
animal can stand up physically very long and still put 
a lot in the pail without getting the necessary building 
blocks. 


2. Clean comfortable quarters are desirable. 

(a) Well ventilated barns are necessary to good dairy 
cow health. Over-moist barns without an adequate 
change of air can seriously affect the animals. The blood 
must pick up a regular amount of oxygen through the 
lungs in order to break down the feed and create the 
necessary energy. None of us likes dark quarters as one 
would become inefficient and often unhealthy. Animals 
can stand considerable cold if they have plenty to eat 
and can keep reasonably dry. 

(b) Plenty of bedding — did you ever try to spend a 
night on a bare floor or even lie on a board surface for 
an extended period? You would find that certain parts 
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CONSIDER 


Cow ComFrort 


by BYRON E. COLBY 


{Courtesy Massachusetts “Dairy ‘“Digest} 


of your anatomy demand some thickness to a bed for 
even a small amount of comfort. Altogether too many 
cows must get along with 14” to 1” of bedding and this 
is often damp; 2’’-4”” of bedding allows some comfort 
to an animal. Supplying it will make your cows lie down 
more and thus save energy. The New Hampshire Experi- 
ment Station reports that cows spend about equal 
amounts of time standing and lying down. Cows in 
advanced pregnancy spend more time lying down than 
standing. Cows get up and down on an average of 14 
times during a 24 hour period. All of us have noticed 
cows that just couldn’t get comfortable. At West Virginia 
University rubber mattresses in tie-ups cut bedding 
needs by one-third. The mats were made one and three 
quarters inches thick from sawdust and pure and re- 
claimed rubber. It is claimed that the mats will save 
about $10 in bedding each winter. It is thought the mats 
will last for 10 years. Such information is encouraging 
and definitely points toward more cow comfort. Better 
udder health should be a result and thus a saving. 

(c) Calving pens, in my estimation, are important, 
not only from a disease prevention standpoint but from 
a cow comfort standpoint. Why not allow the cow a clean 
place and a bit of freedom to have her calf. Give her the 
special attention she deserves at this critical time. 

(d) Proper length and width of platforms add a lot 
to cow comfort. 


3. Care for cows’ feet —It is quite usual on beef cattle 
farms to see cattle stocks for use in trimming hooves. I 
can’t recall ever seeing such equipment on a dairy farm. 
Certainly there is a need for more attention to cows’ feet. 
Plans are available for stocks. Hoof rot seems to be on 
the increase and no sure answers in sight. Let’s be sure 
that barnyard mud holes are eliminated as they are 
thought to be one cause of foot troubles. 


4. Good management at milking time important — According 
to Dr. Petersen, as much as 20% of the milk yield may 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 17) 
be held back if help are boisterous and rough with cattle 
at milking time. Proper preparation of a cow for milking 
and the prompt removal of the machine when the job is 
done, are exceedingly important to good management. 
Certainly the irritation of sensitive tissues must be painful. 


5. Such things as the control of flies and parasites and grooming 
are worthy of mention. You may not get more milk from 
grooming but you will have the pleasure of clean cows, 
cleaner milk and the contented look of the old cow during 
the grooming process. This will be worth more than the 
time spent. We all know the problems involved in trying 
to keep the flies down. As new insecticides are developed 
the flies get more resistent. 


The usefulness of the dairy cow does not stop when 
she leaves your herd to go to the butcher. Don’t discard 
her like an old shoe but see that she gets proper treatment 
even enroute to market. All cows deserve the best atten- 
tion we can give them. Although the milk production is 
over it is here that meat production begins. Although we 
may not realize it her glands are helping human beings 
live longer, long after the cow has been consumed and 
her bones made into bone meal. 

When we consider the great usefulness of the dairy 
cow to the human race, it behooves us to treat her as the 
lady she is from the new born calf right through to the 
last because she goes on serving us long after she is dead. 
Cow comfort pays! 


Mary Wants a Little Lamb 


by WINIFRED A. HARDING 


you ever see young lambs playing at 
“king of the mountain’? One lamb 
climbs upon ‘‘mama’s” back and 
then dares all the others to push him 
off. We have seen as many as four 


HE NURSERY RHYME ‘“‘Mary had 
te little lamb’? probably causes 
more problems for the breeder of 
sheep than any other one thing. All 
a youngster has to do is to visit a farm 
where the very young lambs are 
playing about, to start putting the 
pressure on mom and dad for ‘‘one 
of these.” The adults don’t always 
escape the fever either! Where little 
woolly lambs are concerned, everyone 
seems to lose all judgment and com- 
mon sense. 

All animals need to remain with 
‘*mama”’ until weaned and this takes 
longer with lambs than most other 
domestic animals — at least from 12 
to 15 weeks. What people fail to real- 
ize is the need not only for food, but 
warmth, company, training, disci- 
pline and playing that a lamb re- 
quires. While it is possible to raise 
a lamb without ‘“‘mama”’ from birth, 
it is sull something that should not 
be attempted except as a last resort, 
and not as a regular procedure. The 
normal weaning time for lambs is 
between four and five months and by 
this time they should be able to cope 
with the normal problems of a life 
within the flock. So, too, will they 
have lost the story-book look that 
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made little John or Mary want them 
so badly. Appearance in no way 
affects a lamb’s ability to return af- 
fection offered it, and if human 
children were rejected because of 
their awkward look at adolescence 
there would certainly be very few 
good looking adults in this world. 
Healthy lambs are filled with the 
joy of living and for all too short a 
period of their babyhood they enjoy 
the play and exercise obtained only 
when with the rest of the flock. Did 


at one time pushing and climbing on 
one good natured ewe, struggling for 
the place of supremacy. All this seem- 
ing nonsense is nature’s way of teach- 
ing the very young how to get along 
with others, how to struggle for sur- 
vival and to assist in the development 
of the individual. 

When ‘‘mama’”? feels that the 
youngster has had enough play or 
that the play is getting a bit rough 
for him, she bleats and the child 
comes running. In the event he fails 
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to come as quickly as she feels he 
should, one not-too-gentle bunt with 
her head soon tells him who is boss! 
After once or twice of this, he soon 
learns to come when ‘“‘mama’”’ speaks. 
Discipline for lambs is vital. Out on 
the range or in pasture, “‘mama”’ is 
the lamb’s only protector against 
stray dogs or from any other worri- 
some thing. 

A good ewe and her lamb are 
something to be watched and en- 
joyed. While she doesn’t lap and 
wash it as a dog will, she does snuggle 
and tuck the little one close to her, 
keeping it warm, protected and loved 
all the while keeping up a low quiet 
conversation aimed at soothing it 
into sleep. 

In spite of the heavy woolly coat 
given them, they are very delicate 
creatures and suffer from changes in 
temperature more than most animals. 
Respiratory infections are more fre- 
quent in lambs removed from the 
flock too soon than in any other 
animal. A prolonged spell of cold 
damp weather is perfect for pneu- 
monia in a lamb. The average new 
shepherd will do one of two things, 
keep the lamb so warm and pam- 
pered that it catches cold, or think 
because it has wool that it doesn’t 
need any protection other than a 
port in a storm. 

Of course we have been speaking 
of registered sheep; the more highly 
bred, the more problems to face. If 
those folks that want sheep would 
begin with a good grade animal of 
the breed of their choice and make 
their mistakes with the more rugged 
individuals, there would be less dis- 
couragement for John and Mary 
when their pet goes off feed. Unless 
you are an expert and really know 
your sheep, the obvious differences 
between good grades and purebreds 
are very hard to see. Our own 4-H ’ers 
began with grade Hampshires and 
both the boy and the girl have a good 
collection of red and blue ribbons to 
display on the walls of their rooms. 
Gradually, one by one we have re- 
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placed the grades with purebreds 
and now have a flock as large as our 
farm will support, but not until we 
had learned and made our mistakes. 

If John and Mary must have a 
lamb to make them happy and, too, 
help dad mow the lawn (he hopes), 
by all means let them have one, but 


do wait until the little creature is old 
enough to fend for itself somewhat. 
No matter how loving a child is or 
how good his intentions are, there 
comes a time when a swim or a hike 
will win out over duty to one’s pet 
and lambs do need more than a front 
lawn. 


DO YOU HAVE 


a June, 1956 issue of OuR FOURFOOTED FRIENDs. 
This issue has been completely exhausted and we 
would like some extra copies for our files. Simply 


mail to: 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 
P.O. Box 265, Boston 17, Massachusetts 


Color, Magazine and 


Catalog Printers 


The 
Rumford Press 


Concord, New Hampshire 


CHICAGO 


100 West Monroe Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
418 West 25th St. 


BOSTON 
1102 Statler Office Bldg. 


(Continued from page 9) 

We are very grateful to Lt. Col. Francis L. Rimbach 
of the Worcester County Electric Company, Clinton, 
Massachusetts, for the loan of an electric incubator and 
to Elm Farm, West Bridgewater, for eggs. Fifty baby 
chicks were hatched in the school auditorium where 


the children watched with fascination. 

A high point on the calendar of special events was a 
Pet Show held at the Baseball Field, Megansett, on 
July 14. The show attracted about a hundred entries and 
spectators. At the microphone as mistress of ceremonies 
was Mrs. Beth Chollar, Director of Education for the 
New Bedford Animal Rescue League. Mr. Joseph Con- 
naughton, Mr. Clarence Felker, Mr. Guy W. Mann and 
Mr. Ray Hall judged and directed the events. An excel- 
lent demonstration of dog obedience was presented 
by Mrs. Arlon Clarke and her poodles, “Gay” and 


Miss Harriett Flannery, League’s Director of Education, 
discusses the art of string manipulation with her group 
in marionettes and dramatics. 


interested in animals and birds, the child is easily led 
to appreciate his pet’s dependence upon him for its 
enjoyment of life and to observe how woodland creatures 
depend upon kind humans for protection. A feeling of 
kindness does not grow into kindly habits unless there 
are occasions for its exercise in actual deeds of kindness, 
with the consequent joy of the doer. We believe the 
ANIMAL FRIENDS’ SUMMER SCHOOL accom- 


plishes this. 


League President, Carlton E. Buttrick, presents the 
Walter J. Dethloff Award ta Philip Cahill at school 
closing ceremontes. 

& 


“Spotty,”’ the raccoon, takes a lump of sugar from Mr. 
Wesley R. Jones’ hand at one of the school’s special events. 


**Sylvette.” 

At the closing exercises the Walter J. Dethloff Award 
was made to Philip Cahill, voted by the teachers to be 
most helpful and cooperative. Special mention was also 
given to two former students who had returned as 
volunteer helpers, Laurie Alexander and Suzzanne 
Masse. 

We feel that in any plan for instruction in humaneness 
strong and lasting impressions can be made by a type of 
teaching that is vital and related. A direct and happy 
approach opens the door to the child’s mind and through 
our hand-work projects in the school we try to correlate 
humane education with dramatics, ceramics and manual 
dexterity in woodworking and puppet projects. Naturally 
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ptuimal Collection Sewitce Schedule 


In order that our readers may be entirely aware of our ambulance collec- 
tion service, you will find on this page an explanation of this activity. 


We cover the following towns and communities every day, Monday through Saturday: Allston, Auburn- 
dale, Back Bay, Belmont, Brighton, Brookline, Cambridge, Charlestown, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, Dor- 
chester, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Malden, Mattapan, Medford, 
Milton, Neponset, Newton, Newton Highlands, Newtonville, Newton Upper Falls, Newton Lower 
Falls, North End (City), Orient Heights, Readville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Somerville, South Boston. 
South End (City), Waban, Watertown, Waverley, West End (City), West Newton, West Roxbury. 


The schedule below lists the suburban areas which we service one, two or three days each week. 
FOR THIS SERVICE CALL: HAncock 6-9170 or drop a card to us at 366 Albany Street, Boston 18. 


WMouday 


ALLERTON DEDHAM KENBURMA NEEDHAM HEIGHTS WALTHAM 
(ARLINGTON KGYPT MONTCLAIR (QUINCY WELLESLEY 
ARLINGTON HeEIGHTS (GREENWOOD MELROSE SCITUATE WELLESLEY HILLs 
ATLANTIC HINGHAM MELROSE HIGHLANDS SQUANTUM WEYMOUTH 
BRAINTREE Houcus NECK NANTASKET WAKEFIELD W OLLASTON 
COHASSET Hui NEEDHAM 


“/uesday 


BURLINGTON READING WILMINGTON WOBURN 
NortH READING STONEHAM WINCHESTER 


Weduesday 


ARLINGTON DovER MELROSE SAXONVILLE WAYLAND 
ARLINGTON HetcuTs FRAMINGHAM NATICK SoutH Natick WELLESLEY 
BEDFORD ISLINGTON NEEDHAM SUDBURY WELLESLEY Hits 
COcHITUATE LEXINGTON NEEDHAM HEIGHTS WALPOLE WESTON 

CONCORD LINCOLN NoORWooD WALTHAM WESTWOOD 
DEDHAM MEDFIELD 


“Thursday 


\ LLERTON EGyptT HULL NANTASKET SQUANTUM 
(ATLANTIC HINGHAM KENBURMA (QUINCY WEYMOUTH 
BRAINTREE Houcus Neck MonrTCLAIR SCITUATE WOLLASTON 
COHASSET 


Pruday 


ARLINGTON (GREENWOOD NEEDHAM HEIGHTS STONEHAM WELLESLEY 
ARLINGTON Hetcuts MELROSE PONKAPOG W AKEFLELD WELLESLEY HILLS 
CANTON MELROSE HiGHLANDS RANDOLPH WALTHAM WINCHESTER 
DEDHAM NEEDHAM SHARON 


For the following towns call LYnn 3-6642: 

Beach Bluff, Beachmont, Beverly, Cliftondale. We do not pick up DEAD 
Gloucester, Linden, Lynn, Lynnfield, Marblehead. animals. Call the Department 
Middleton, Nahant, Peabody, Revere. Saugus. of Sanitation for the city in which 
Swampscott, West Peabody. you live for this service. 
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54th ANNUAL FAIR 
of the 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
of Boston 


= 

3, NEW LOCATION—In our New Building at Tremont and Arlington Streets HM 
° NEW THEME—1956 Fair to be known as the Autumn Harvest Festival H. 
i 

‘ NEW DATES—Thursday and Friday, October 25—26, 1956 " 
. . 
. 

3 The Corner Stone is laid! The New Building will be ready to receive our Au- i 
A tumn Harvest Festival! We need your help beginning NOW. HM 
i : 
. Please help by sending contributions of money and donating articles of sales 4 
3 appeal. These include: it 


¢ Foop UNIQUE AND UNUSUAL HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES: ° 
‘ Cakes THINGS FoR CHRISTMAS Linens ° 
“ Candies PRESENTS: Holders ° 
‘ Jellies Books Towels ° 
" Preserves Christmas Cards Dusters ; 
M1 Homemade Pastries Handkerchiefs Aprons ° 
‘ and Breads, etc. Gifts of all kinds Quilts ° 
Mf Rugs, etc. ° 
Y CHILDREN’S THINGS: TREASURES: Y 
a Toys Old Silver i 
A, Sweaters China i 
a Clothing, etc. Glassware, etc. uM 
i il 
e © 
- Mail articles to the Animal Rescue League of Boston, Corner Tremont and “Arlington , 
° Streets, Boston 16, Mass., or inquire about our collection service. ° 
e 

2, Telephone: HAncock 6-9170. Y 
i if 
Y Checks should be made payable to ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE Y 
A of BOSTON and sent to P. O. Box 265, Boston 17, Mass. ut 
it 
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